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Unless Americans can be persuaded to eat more rice, farmers 
in Texas’ coastal rice areas, mapped above, may have fo cut 
back production. The background to their problem and their 
hopes for a solution are reported in this issue, page 7. 

















TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas slowed down during July 
more than the normal seasonal change, with the result that 
the index of business activity compiled by the Bureau of 
Business Research declined 2% after adjustment for sea- 
sonal variation. Retail sales, the most heavily weighted 
component of the index, declined 4%; crude oil runs to 
stills registered the largest relative decline (7%); indus- 
trial electric power and miscellaneous freight carloadings 
each dropped 1%; total electric power consumption and 
ordinary life insurance sales showed little change from 
June; crude petroleum production and building author- 
ized both increased. The values of each of the components 
of the index of business for June and July are shown in 
the following table. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 














July June Percent 
Index Weight 1956 1956 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) ; 100.0 166* 170* — 2 
Retail sales, deflated _................ 46.8 131* 137* — 4 
Industrial electric power consumption 14.6 835* 340* — 1 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings.......... 10.0 93 94 — 1 
Building authorized, deflated _.... 9.4 122* 115* + 6 
Crude petroleum production _........ 8.1 130* 128* + 2 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated. 4.2 230* 231 ded 
Crude oil runs to stills - sani 3.9 143 154 — 7 
Total electric power eunpemption eee | 316* 316% ** 
*Preliminary. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


In spite of the decline registered in the index of busi- 
ness activity, the July 1956 value was 2% above July 1955. 
The value of 166 for the index was the same as the average 
for the 12 months of 1955 but represented the lowest level 
of the index during the first 7 months of 1956. Once be- 


fore this year, in April, the index had been this low; for 
the other five months it was above this level, and it aver- 
aged 170 for the seven months. 

The index of bank debits constructed by the Bureau of 
Business Research from data collected by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas increased 4% in July after a decline 
of 8% in June. The fact that this index of overall business 
activity rose in July while the composite index of business 
declined suggests that the level of total business activity 
did not show any substantial change. These two indexes 
have shown a high correlation in their measurement 
of the underlying movements in Texas business, although 
they frequently move in opposite directions for one month. 
When this happens, it usually means that erratic factors 
have pushed one of the indexes out of line for that par- 
ticular month. It seems likely that July witnessed such a 
movement, and the fact that the two indexes moved in 
opposite directions probably means that no important 
change in the level of business activity has occurred. 

Consumer spending in Texas during July declined 4%, 
with both durable-goods and nondurable-goods stores 
sharing in the drop. However, durable-goods stores de- 
clined 7% and nondurable-goods stores 3%. Sales of auto- 
motive dealers and furniture and appliance stores fell 9% 
and 6% respectively, but lumber, building material, and 
hardware store sales rose 1% . The sales of durable con- 
sumer goods during 1956 have been consistently below 
the corresponding months of 1955, with the result that for 
the first seven months of this year durable-goods store 
sales were 16% below the same period of last year. Sales 
of nondurable-goods stores for January-July 1956 were 
1% above those of the same period a year ago, with the 
result that total consumer spending was down only 6% 
from the first seven months of last year. The average level 
of the index of business activity has been above the level 
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INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 





Percent change 


July 1956 July 1956 











July June July from from 

Index 1956 1956 1955 June1956 July 1955 
ALL ITEMS 117.0 116.2 114.7 + 1 + 2 
Food 114.8 113.2 112.1 ~ 2 ~ 2 
Apparel 105.3 104.8 103.2 se + 2 
Housing 121.8 121.4 119.9 os ee 
Transportation 127.7 126.8 125.4 ~ 3 + 32 
Medical care 132.7 132.0 127.9 a e + 4 
Personal care ; 120.1 119.9 115.5 se + 4 
Reading and recreation... 107.7 107.6 106.3 se + 1 
122.2 121.8 120.3 se + 2 


Other goods and services 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


of the first seven months of last year because certain other 
components have more than offset the decline in consumer 
spending. 

Building authorized in Texas showed an improvement 
during July, with the index, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion and taking account of the changes in building costs, 
rising 6% from June. Residential construction authorized 
made a better showing in July than nonresidential build- 
ing, although for the first seven months of 1956 residen- 
tial permits have declined 13% in value and nonresiden- 
tial permits have increased 17%. It cannot be determined 
from the figures for one month whether the increased vol- 
ume of residential construction authorized represents 
a reversal of the trend that has persisted in residential 
building during 1956 or is merely one of the erratic fluc- 
tuations that so often characterize building permit statis- 
tics. All of the available evidence tends to indicate that 
nonresidential construction holds the greatest hope for 
increased volume during the remainder of the year. 
There is no indication that residential building will show 
appreciable increase in the near future. However, the con- 
tinued industrial expansion and the rising volume of con- 
struction in other fields seem likely to support a high level 
of building activity even in the face of a continuation of 
the slowdown in residential building. The continued high 
level of demand for investment funds does not permit 
much hope that any pronounced relaxation in the present 
mortgage money situation is to be expected. 

The rate of industrial expansion in Texas continues at 
the same high rate that has prevailed for a long time. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 














1956* 
July Aug 
Index Aug 14 Aug 7 1956 1955 
ALL COMMODITIES ....... 114.5 114.2 114.0 110.9 
Farm products ae r 89.0 89.1 90.1 88.1 
Processed foods . 102.5 102.4 102.2 101.9 
All other commodities 122.8 121.9 121.3 117.5 





*Indexes shown are weekly and are calculated as a percent change for 
the latest published monthly comprehensive index. The weekly index is 
based on the actual weekly prices of a small sample (approximately 200 
commodities) of the commodities included in the monthly index and on 
the estimated prices for all other commodities. 
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There has been no revision in the estimates of capital ex- 
penditures for 1956 in the United States made from the 
reports received by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Department of Commerce in late April and 
May 1956. These estimates indicated spending during the 
third quarter at an annual rate of $36.7 billion, compared 
with annual expenditure of $28.7 billion during 1955. 
Since Texas is located in one of the most dynamic re- 
gions of the country, there is no reason to believe that this 
high rate of expansion will not be continued through the 
third quarter of this year. There has been no indication 
in the July figures on industrial activity that the steel 
strike has had any significant effect on Texas business. 

The gross national product figures for the United States 
covering the first half of 1956 have been released by the 
Department of Commerce. These data make possible a 
comparison of the changes in the level of business in 
Texas during the first half of the year with changes in the 
United States for the same period. The gross national 
product for the first half of 1956 was 2% more than in 
the last half of 1955, while the composite index of busi- 
ness in Texas rose 3% for the same period. Both for 
Texas and for the United States these figures represent all- 
time highs. Nothing has happened to change the opinion 
expressed earlier in the Texas Business Review that the 
year 1956 should set another record in total business 
volume. 

The plight of the Texas farmer continues to be the most 
serious aspect of the business situation in the state. Not 
only is the farmer losing income from falling prices, but 
in many parts of Texas he will have very little to sell, even 
at the lower prices. Actually, prices received by farmers 
have improved somewhat during the first half of 1956, and 
in July the index rose to 255 from 252 in June. 

Even though prices paid by farmers have risen during 
the same period, the parity index has shown improvement 
in comparison with the last half of 1955. However, the in- 
dex of prices received by Texas farmers has fallen 36% 
since March 1951. Prices received for livestock have fallen 
48% in the same period. 

The wholesale price index declined in July for the sec- 
ond consecutive month. Prices of industrial commodities 
also declined for the second month. These declines were 
small and were significant chiefly because this movement 
represented the reversal of a trend that had been main- 
tained for more than half a year. 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTION 
1956 Tops 1954 


Total building construction authorized during July 
in Texas amounted to $77.7 million. July 1956 exceeded 
June by 4% and the year’s low (April) by 31%. The sum 
of monthly dollar values for the first seven months of 
1956, ranging from $88 million in March to the 27-month 
low of $59 million in April, was the lowest seven-month 
total since the period between March and September 
1954. However, the average of the first seven months of 
1956 was almost $0.5 million more than the monthly aver- 
age for the near-peak year of 1954 and only $6 million 
less than the $85 million monthly average for 1955. 

After adjustment for the changes that normally occur 
from month to month, residential construction increased 
33% over June but was 21% below July 1955. Nonresi- 
dential building, including nonhousekeeping residential, 
increased 9% over June but decreased 11% from the July 
1955 level. 


“Building Construction in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation-1947-1949=100 
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‘Value of Building Construction Authorized. 


Largest significant categorical changes from June to 
July occurred in one-family houses ($2.2 million in June 
to $36.2 million in July) ; office and bank buildings, up 
$1.3 million to a July total of $9.3 million; and churches, 
up $1 million to $3.2 million in July. Percentagewise, 
large June-to—July gains occurred in structures other than 
buildings (+1589%), hotels (+691%), public works 
and utilities (+607%), tourist courts (+194%), and 
other nonresidential buildings (+129%). Large monthly 
declines were shown for institutional buildings (—95%), 
three- and four-family apartment buildings (—89%), 
factories and workshops (—55%), public buildings 
(—44%), commercial garages (—42%), and amuse- 
ment buildings (—40%). These decreases from June in 
nonresidential building classes brought July nonresiden- 
tial building to a total 4% below June 1956; the seven- 
month total maintained a 17% lead over January-July 
1955. 

New residential building for July showed a 6% gain 
over June and diluted the year-to-date change by one per- 
centage point to —27% (January-June 1956 was 28% 
below January-June 1955). The nonresidential decrease 
(—4%) failed to offset the residential increase (+6%) ; 
thus a 2% increase was registered for all new construc- 
tion. Additions, alterations, and repairs in July marked a 
21% increase and helped pull total construction 4% 
ahead of that tabulated for June. 
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Average per capita building construction authorized 
for the state was $17.73 during July, 3% higher than June 
1956 but 12% below July 1955. Except for June 1956, 
the average per capita spent by Texans was the lowest for 
any one month since December 1955. 

Richardson had the state’s highest level of building au- 
thorized per capita in July, $1,690.46. Contributing to the 
total building value of more than $2 million was a 
$990,000 permit issued to Collins Radio Company, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Dallas, for a laboratory and for 
60 one-family houses totalling $891,770, all to be located 
in Richardson. Seven of the ten cities with building au- 
thorizations of more than $100 per capita were in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area. Ranked by volume of spending 
per capita, the ten cities were Richardson ($1,690.46), 
Farmers Branch ($471.04), Mesquite ($244.69), Euless 
($240.00), Irving ($223.20), Groves ($175.38), Lake 
Jackson ($121.16), Abernathy ($113.48), Richland Hills 
($109.00) , and Balch Springs ($105.71). 

Per capita building in the six largest cities varied in vol- 
ume from $8.78 per person in Fort Worth to $31.08 per 
person in Dallas. Houston was second highest with $23.14 
per person. Austin had $20.39 per person, El Paso $19.00, 
and San Antonio $9.29. 

Houston topped the list in value of building author- 
ized during July, $13.8 million; Dallas was close behind, 
with $13.5 million. Other cities reporting more than 
million worth of building authorized during July were 

San Antonio ($3.8 million), Austin and Corpus Christi 
tench $2.7 million), El] Paso ($2.5 million), Fort Worth 
($2.4 million), Abilene and Amarillo (each $2.3 mil- 
lion), Richardson ($2.2 million), Midland ($2.1 mil- 
lion), Lubbock ($1.9 million) , Odessa ($1.8 million) , and 
Pasadena and Wichita Falls (each $1.1 million). 

The militcry construction bill which President Eis- 
enhower approved July 31, 1956, after vetoing an earlier, 
similar bill has brought favorable response from industry 
leaders. The compromise bill altered some provisions and 
added others to the original bill. Many jobs for building 
workers will be created in Wichita Falls, where the bill 
provides for almost $18 million worth of improvements 
at Shepherd Air Force Base, and in Amarillo, where the 
Amarillo Air Force Base is marked for more than $17 mil- 
lion of new building. 

Bergstrom AFB at Austin has been allowed almost $17 
million and Goodfellow AFB, San Angelo, $12 million. 

Other million-dollar armed service projects include 
Brooks AFB, San Antonio, $9.0 million; Fort Bliss, El 
Paso, $5.3 million; Ellington AFB, Houston, $4.7 mil- 
lion; Reese AFB, Lubbock, $4.1 million; Carswell AFB, 
Fort Worth, $3.1 million; Lackland AFB, San Antonio, 
$3.4 million; the Naval Auxiliary Air Station at Kings- 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 











Type of July June January-July 
construction 1956 1956 1956 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 113,184 118,613 1,053,437 
ALL BUILDING 90,556 93,773 848,692 
Residential buildings 39,143 50,654 469,298 
Nonresidential building 51,413 43,119 379,394 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES 22,628 24,840 204,745 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 
January-July 
Type and July ae fae Percent 
location 1956* 1956 1955 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Thousands of dollars 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION "17, 680 57 2,7: 37 647, 176 — 12 
New construction 67, 4 509,373 584,465 — 18 
Residential buildings 87,652 288,730 396,176 — 27 
Housekeeping dwellings 36,873 285,411 391,294 — 27 
One-family dwellings 36,177 270,940 374,886 28 
Multiple-family dwellings 696 14,471 16,408 — 12 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 779 3,319 4,882 82 
Nonresidential building 29,462 220,643 188,289 +17 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs ..... 10,566 68,364 62,711 + 1 
METROPOLITAN vs. . NON- 
METROPOLITANT 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 77,680 572,737 647,176 — 12 
Total metropolitan 57,804 428, 550 490, 179 — 13 
Central cities - 49,791 367,644 405,083 — 9 
Outside central cities _... -. 7,518 60,906 85,096 — 28 
Nonmetropolitan . 20,376 144,187 156,998 — 8 
10,000 to 50,000 gupuieaion 14,282 104,041 99,031 + 5 
Less than 10,000 population.. 6,094 40,146 57,967 — 31 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

+As defined in the 1950 Census. 


ville, $2.6 million; Fort Hood, Killeen, $2.5 million; 
Chase Field, Corpus Christi, and the Naval Auxiliary 
Landing Field in the Alice-Orange Grove area, $2.2 mil- 
lion each. Biggs AFB at El Paso is allotted $2.0 million; 
Abilene AFB, Abilene, $1.7 million; Bryan AFB at Bryan 
and Kelley AFB in San Antonio, $1.3 million each; and 
Laredo Test Site, Laredo, $1.22 million. 

Smaller installations are provided for in the new bill 
at Foster AFB, Victoria; James Connally AFB, Lacey- 
Lakeview (near Waco); Laredo AFB, Laredo; Laughlin 
AFB, Del Rio; Perrin AFB, Sherman; Randolph AFB, 
Universal City (near San Antonio); and Majors Field, 
Greenville. 

The San Antonio area military building program, not 
included in permits authorized by the city, is currently 
costing about $35 million. The largest portion of this is 
being spent at Kelley AFB ($24.4 million) to build a main- 
tenance hangar ($13.0 million), a runway ($4.6 million), 
a complex of engine test cells ($3.2 million), and two 
warehouses (total cost, $3.6 million). At Brooke Army 
Medical Center a $1 million women officers’ quarters is 
nearing completion. A nine-story, $12-million hospital 
building is underway at Lackland AFB; it will be the na- 
tion’s largest permanent Air Force hospital. Other Lack- 
land projects under construction are an exchange build- 
ing ($200,000) and an outdoor roller skating rink 
($163,000). With the additional funds provided by the 
President’s signature July 31, no building slump is in 
sight for some time in San Antonio. 

Texas Highway Department officials have announced 
a budget of $229.8 million for Texas road construction 
in 1957. Some $35.6 million more will be spent on mainte- 
nance. Of the total, $180.4 million will come from $117.4 
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million in federal aid and $63 million in state funds; $15 
million will be spent on federal-subsidized farm-to-market 
roads; and $34.4 million is in state funds to be used on state 
highways and farm-to-market roads. The $117.4 million is 
31% of the amount allocated in federal aid for the first 
three years of the current federal highway building pro- 
gram in Texas. Federal funds for the 1956-57 fiscal year 
will be allotted to the interstate system ($67.4 million), 
primary highways ($24.1 million), urban roads ($9.8 
million), and secondary roads ($16.1 million). The $35.6 
million for maintenance, with about $21 million for the 
state highway systems and $12 million for farm-to-market 
roads, is an increase of $2 million over the present 1955- 
56 fiscal year. 

For the first three years of the federal highway pro- 
gram, Texas ranked first in the amount of money allo- 
cated for primary highways ($53.5 million) and second- 
ary roads ($35.9 million). The second ranking state for 
primary highway funds was New York, with $39.9 mil- 
lion; the second ranking state for secondary roads was 
Pennsylvania, with $20.2 million. 

Total funds allocated over the three-year period amount- 
ed to $6.5 billion in the nation, with $451.3 million for 
New York, $381.8 million for Texas, $367.5 million for 
California, $341.3 million for Pennsylvania, $304.2 mil- 
lion for Illinois, and $275.2 million for Ohio. The largest 


Labor Statistics 
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amount of money allotted to Texas from these funds was 
$270.1 million for the interstate highway system, second to 
New York’s allocation of $333.2 million. Of the 1956-57 
Texas allocations, Bexar County will get the biggest share, 
$20 million. Dallas County ranks second with about $17 
million, and the Dallas district of six northern counties re- 
ceived the highest area share, $27.2 million. Counties 
which will come in for some of the first interstate work 
scheduled under the Congressional act are Webb ($3.3 
million), Hays ($2.2 million), Comal ($1.7 million), 
Travis ($1.6 million), and La Salle ($1.0 million). 


Building Briefs 


Tenants have been given 60 days’ notice to vacate the 
west side of Houston Street between 10th and 11th streets 
in Fort Worth to make room for the new eight-story, $5.7 
million Southwestern Bell Telephone Building. This move 
gives the telephone company the entire block. 

The $8.0 million Red Bird Shopping Village in South- 
western Dallas County is under way. The 800-acre Red Bird 
residential development, adjacent to the shopping center, 
already has streets cut and some paved. Approximately 50 
all-brick houses, ranging in value up to $150,000, have 
been built and occupied. The 40-acre shopping center will 
be built around an air-conditioned, landscaped mall. 

Jo OVERSTREET 





HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


U.S. 


Department of Labor 











Average weekly earnings 


July 








Industry 1956* 1986 1988 
ALL MANUFACTURING $80.73 $80.12 $76.38 
Durable goods ____ 79.57 79.80 17.43 
Primary metals 86.81 85.97 84.82 
Machinery, except electrical 84.87 85.50 79.82 
Oil field machinery 92.56 94.53 86.83 
Transportation equipment 94.85 93.30 97.44 
Fabricated meta! products 78.92 79.66 75.99 
Lumber and wood products 53.21 53.17 54.99 
Furniture and fixtures 58.50 57.79 52.71 
Stone, clay, and glass 72.16 73.42 70.52 
Nondurable goods 81.81 80.79 75.26 
Textile mill products 51.83 51.69 48.27 
Broad woven goods 50.46 49.82 46.82 
Apparel and fabric products 42.09 41.88 37.03 
Food 74.10 70.90 68.91 
Meat packing - 88.20 86.48 82.06 
Paper and allied products 95.68 94.15 85.19 
Printing 83.03 $4.07 82.39 
Chemicals and allied products 97.21 98.14 93.88 
Vegetable oil mills 55.10 53.92 51.30 
Petroleum and coal preducts 110.68 107.60 101.40 
Leather ? 45.84 45.31 38.58 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining . eee ‘ 104.08 98.90 98.12 
Crude petroleum products 105.60 100.15 99.90 
Sulfur 93.15 89.15 86.72 
Public utilities 75.33 75.92 71.28 
Retail trade___ i J i . a 60.78 59.64 59.57 
Wholesale trade 78.81 78.62 74.19 





Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, or other principal executives. 
*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 


Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 


July 

















J June July July June July 
1956* 1956 1955 1956* 1956 1955 
41.4 41.3 42.2 $1.95 $1.94 $1.81 
42.1 42.0 3.5 1.89 1.90 1.78 
41.1 39.8 40.2 2.10 2.16 2.11 
43.3 43.4 44.1 1.96 1.97 1.81 
44.5 44.8 44.3 2.08 2.11 1.96 
41.6 41.1 43.5 2.28 2.27 2.24 
43.6 44.5 44.7 1.81 1.79 1.70 
41.9 42.2 46.6 1.27 1.26 1.18 
41.2 40.7 41.5 1.42 1.42 1.27 
42.7 43.7 43.8 1.69 1.68 1.61 
40.7 40.6 40.9 2.01 1.99 1.84 
41.8 40.7 43.1 1.24 1.27 1.12 
41.7 40.5 41.8 121 1.23 1.12 
36.6 36.1 37.4 1.15 1.16 0.99 
42.1 42.2 42.8 1.76 1.68 1.61 
42.0 40.6 42.3 2.10 2.13 1.94 
44.5 44.2 44.6 2.15 2.13 1.91 
37.4 37.7 $8.5 2.22 2.23 2.14 
41.9 42.3 42.1 2.32 2.82 2.23 
44.8 44.2 45.8 1.23 1.22 1.12 
41.3 40.3 40.4 2.68 2.67 2.51 
$8.2 39.4 38.2 1.20 1.15 1.01 
44.1 43.0 44.6 2.36 2.80 2.20 
44.0 42.8 44.4 2.40 2.34 2.25 
41.4 39.8 39.6 2.25 2.24 2.19 
40.5 40.6 40.5 1.86 1.87 1.76 
42.5 42.0 43.8 1.43 1.42 1.36 
43.2 43.9 1.82 1.82 1.69 
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Report on Agriculture: 


Rice Farming in Texas 


Economists who listen to the heartbeat of Texas agri- 
culture have been hearing a lot of snap, crackle, and pop 
from the rice industry in the past decade and a half. But 
today, the experts say that they are picking up traces of 
an unhealthy murmur through their statistical stetho- 
scopes. Just how loud this whisper of recession will be- 
come is the function of many factors. One of the most im- 
portant keys to the future of the Texas rice industry is 
international trade. 

Rice is one of the most important foods in the world, 
supplying the major food requirements for more than one- 
half of the world’s population. In total world production 
of foodstuffs, rice ranks third, slightly behind potatoes 
and wheat. Normally, 90% to 95% of all rice production 
is centered in the Orient. The most important rice-produc- 
ing countries outside Asia (in order of production) are 
Brazil, the United States, Egypt, Italy, and Madagascar. 

In the densely populated areas of the Orient rice pro- 
vides some three-fourths of the total caloric intake of most 
of the people. However, in contrast to an average yearly 
rice consumption of 200 to 450 pounds a person in the 
Asiatic countries, the average American eats slightly un- 
der 6 pounds a year. U. S. housewives use rice not as a 
staple but as an occasional substitute for potatoes, a side 
dish, the basis for a pudding, or an addition to soups. 

Because of this low and relatively inelastic domestic per 
capita consumption of rice, exports provide the princi- 
pal means for expansion of the industry. Until recently, 
world conditions have strongly favored U. S. rice exports. 
With the outbreak of World War II, the heavy rice-grow- 
ing countries of the Far East suffered destruction of much 
of their agriculture. It became necessary for America to 
increase its rice production sharply, not only to help feed 
allies in the Pacific but also to fill the vacuum in the world 
market left by the withdrawal of the Asiatic countries. The 
following table outlines much of this story. U. S. rice 
income-soared from $44,208,000 in 1940 to $105,082,000 
in 1942, 


FARM CASH INCOME FROM RICE, 
UNITED STATES AND TEXAS, 1940-1955 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Year U.S. 











Texas 
1940 44,208 13,857 
1941 69,600 18,965 
1942 s . 105,082 25,378 
1943 116,024 30,057 
1944 121,614 35,798 
1945 122,136 33,994 
1946 162,644 34,714 
1947 210,287 56,359 
1948 186,682 48,390 
1949 167,105 53,918 
1950 196,773 58,970 
1951 220,877 54,335 
1952 282,441 91,435 
1953 272,926 79,111 
1954 268,328 74,557 
1955 J n.a. 68,610 





Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S, Department of Agriculture 





After the war, while the Far East was still struggling to 
get on its feet, the need for U. S. rice continued. With free- 
dom of the seas, U. S. exporters were able to increase their 
shipments over wartime levels. Income climbed to $210,- 
287,000 in 1947. In that year, Burma, Thailand, and Indo- 
china, usually the leaders in rice exportation, sold only 
one-fourth as much rice on the world market as they had 
in average prewar years. 

After 1947, results of the U. S. foreign aid programs 
began to show up. With the help of U. S. seed, fertilizers, 
and expert advice, the countries of the Far East rebuilt 
their paddies and re-established their crop. The increase 
in Oriental production was reflected by a corresponding 
decrease in U. S. rice income. However, this downward 
trend was reversed with the outbreak of the Korean War. 
In 1952, U. S. rice income hit its all-time high ($282.,- 
441,000), and milled rice exports climbed to a peak of 
1.6 billion pounds (almost 500 million pounds of which 
went to Korea). 

After the Korean outbreak, though, rice income re- 
sumed its downward trend. By 1954, it was down $14 
million from the 1952 crest. By 1955, milled rice exports 
had dropped to 880 million pounds. 

Fluctuations in U. S. rice income are closely paralleled 
by the variations in Texas rice income (see the table 
above), for the same world market factors are responsible 
for both. On the state level, as on the national level, the 
sudden, urgent need for large quantities of rice starting 
with the outbreak of World War II caused a revolution 
in the rice industry. To meet the crisis, Texas rice growers 
and millers streamlined their operations until rice became 
one of the most highly mechanized of all agricultural 
commodities. For example, techniques were developed to 
plant seed by airplane (an estimated 105,000 acres of 
riceland were seeded by plane in Texas in 1952 and 
110,000 acres in 1953). Fertilizing and dusting by plane 
also became the standard method. To level the ground for 
proper irrigation, large, heavy drags or “land planes” 
came into wide use. Instead of the old-fashioned binder- 
thresher method of harvesting, farmers began using high- 
speed combines. Today the entire crop is harvested with 
combines, some of which are among the largest in the 
world. 

The new combine method of harvesting caused a revo- 
lution in rice storage. Prior to 1941, Texas rice was cut 
with a binder, then dried in the field and threshed. This 
method of harvesting left the moisture content sufficiently 
low to permit the rice to be stored in burlap bags in flat 
storage. But with combines, the rice was gathered in such 
a short time its moisture content was too high for sack 
storage. As a result, methods of artificial drying and bulk 
storage were developed. Today, scores of large commer- 
cial rice dryers, looking much like wheat elevators, dot 
the Texas rice belt landscape. 

Through streamlined methods, the industry was able 
to produce enough rice to meet the world demand. But 
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with this mechanization, economies of scale have become 
significant, and farmers now feel that they must keep their 
acreage and production high to pay for their investments 
in machinery. (Rice growers have an average investment 
of approximately $50,000 in their farms and equipment. ) 
Meanwhile, with the Asiatic countries back in the world 
rice exporting picture and with growing domestic produc- 
tion in other areas of the world (notably South America), 
the need for this large U. S. output has fallen off. The 
relatively high price of U. S. rice in comparison with rice 
raised in other countries has caused a drying-up of foreign 
markets. 

Exports from Texas during 1955 were less than hal! 
what they were in 1954. Cuba, traditionally Texas’ largest 
customer (buying an average of 75% of Texas rice crops) 
has reduced its imports by 30% in the last five years be- 
cause of increased home production. Japan, Korea, Can- 
ada, and the Netherlands West Indices (the other largest 
importers of U. S. rice) all sliced their purchases last 
year. The result has been a U. S. surplus (in 1954 some 
52% of the crop was surplus) and, starting last year, 
acreage controls. 

The drop in Texas and U. S. production and acreage 
harvested can be seen in the following table. 

U. S. RICE ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 


Production 
(thousand 100-pound bags) 


Area harvested 
(thousand acres) 


Average Average ; 
1944-53 1954 1955 1944-538 1954 1955 1956* 
Mississippi 82 53 680 2,214 1,482 1,305 
Arkansas 378 667 434 8,237 16,842 12,694 11,339 
Louisiana 592 679 526 10,968 15,956 13,150 11,691 
Texas 492 637 480 10,918 17,040 14,880 11,977 
California 285 477 329 8,893 12,164 11,186 10,010 
57 64,216 53,420 46,457 


Total U.S. 1,761 2,542 1,822 39,35 
*Indicated. 

Note: U.S. totals include small production in states not tabulated above ; 

1955 data are preliminary. 

Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


During the years 1944-1953, Texas was second in the 
nation in area harvested, averaging 492,000 acres. All of 
the years above this average figure came during the last 
half of the period, for acreage increased steadily during 
the ten years. In 1954, Texas acreage reached a peak of 
637,000 acres, and the state took over first place in rice 
production, with a record 17,040,000 bags (100 pounds 
each). Then, U. S. acreage was cut from 2,542,000 acres 
in 1954 to 1,822,000 acres in 1955; Texas dropped from 
637,000 acres to 480,000 acres. Last year Texas produc- 
tion decreased some 2,160,000 bags from 1954, and this 
year’s production is expected to drop another 2,903,000 
bags—down to a total state production of 11,977,000 bags. 

Thus the reason for the slight murmur heard through the 
snap, crackle, and pop of the heretofore booming Texas 
rice industry: mechanized to the point where economies of 
scale are all-important and large production a necessity, 
the industry is now faced with dropping foreign markets 
and growing competition from abroad, resulting in sur- 
pluses and acreage controls. And no immediate solution 
is seen to the problem. It is evident that as long as Texas 
farmers are priced out of the world markets and are 
unable to sell their surpluses at competitive prices, the 
Texas rice industry is facing a spiral of continued con- 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





July 1956 July 1956 


July from from 


Index 1956 1956 1955 June 1956 July 1955 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 255 252 257 + 1 — 1 
ALL CROPS 257 252 251 + 2 2 
Food grains 216 216 218 ee — 1 
Feed grains and hay 175 170 72 + § + 2 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 302 232 263 + 30 t+ 15 
Fruit 103 103 119 ** 1 
Truck crops 476 443 307 + 7 + 55 
Cotton 255 251 261 r 2 — 2 
Oil-bearing crops 240 240 262 ated — 8 
LIVESTOCK & PRODUCTS 253 253 266 os — 6 
Meat animals 269 272 289 — 1 — 7 
Dairy products 248 244 241 — 2 + 3 
Poultry and eggs 206 204 219 + 1 6 
Wool 255 248 267 + 8 — 4 


| 
| 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


trols in the form of marketing quotas and acreage allot- 
ments. 

Meanwhile, though, the industry is still reaping a con- 
siderable harvest. Texas farm cash income from rice dur- 
ing the last four years has averaged almost $76 million. 

This income from the rice harvest is the principal 
source of support for farmers in the 18 counties of the 
Texas rice belt. The area, which forms a 75-mile-wide strip 
from the Sabine to the San Antonio (see cover map), has 
all the requirements necessary for successful rice growing: 

¢ A high average temperature in the growing season. 

© Water for irrigation (an average crop requires some 
33 inches of water per acre during the growing season). 

® Level terrain and relatively impermeable subsoils. 

The semitropical climate has an average yearly rain- 
fall ranging from about 54 inches at Beaumont to 36 
inches at Victoria. In addition, the Neches, Sabine, Trin- 
ity, Brazos, and Colorado rivers furnish sources of fresh 
water. And, significantly, some types of rice will tolerate 
slightly saline water. 

Fine-textured silt loam and clay soils prevent excessive 
percolation and promote efficient irrigation. Most of the 
land is table-top flat, but surface drainage is adequate. 

Like cotton, rice does not produce satisfactory yields 
when grown on the same land year after year. For this 
reason, Texas farmers usually plant a field in rice only 
one year out of every two or three. In the off years, the 
fields are planted in grass and clover and grazed by 
cattle.* The grasses and legumes improve the soil tilth and 
productivity, and the cattle provide an important source 
of income. Rice yield increases of 20% or more have been 
reported following proper pasture seeding and fertiliza- 
tion. And annual beef gains of up to 200 pounds per acre 
are possible from these improved pastures. 

Thus rice growing and beef cattle production have be- 
come closely interrelated. Harris County, in the heart of 
the rice belt, has the largest cattle popuiation of any 
county in the state. In Jefferson County many farmers 


*In Arkansas, a growing practice in off years is to keep the 
paddies flooded and stock them with fish. 
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are planting their idle acres in grain sorghums, which 
are used to feed cattle. Sorghum yields are high (about 
2,500 pounds per acre) and are expected to get higher 
as farmers perfect their cropping practices and develop 
new strains. As mounting surpluses force a decrease in 
Texas rice acreage, sorghum planting and cattle produc- 
tion in the rice belt can be expected to increase. 

In addition to increasing beef cattle production, the rice 
industry is exploring several other possible ways out of 
the squeeze created by a relatively inflexible domestic 
market and dropping foreign demand. One example is the 
work of the Texas Rice Promotion Association, organized 
in 1949 to advertise rice consumption. This group has 
taken its “Eat More Rice” campaign to over one-fourth 
of the nation’s population. Through development of new 
rice recipes, discovery of different uses for rice, and in- 
structions in the proper preparation of rice dishes, the 
Association has done much to help increase U. S. per 
capita consumption from less than five pounds in 1949 to 
almost six pounds in 1956. More increases are looked for 
in the future, as home economists and scientists come out 
with such preparations as “Rice Curls” (a snack food in- 
vented by the Western Regional Research Laboratory of 
the USDA, which can be flavored with salt, cheese, onion, 
smoke, etc.), a heat-and-eat dry-packaged rice that needs 
only hot water for preparation, frozen cooked rice, and 
many other new products. 

The six different rice research programs being carried 
on by the Texas A&M Agricultural Experiment Station 
System are further examples of efforts to increase rice 
farming efficiency and widen rice markets. Research is 
being made in the development of new varieties of rice, 
new fertilizer formulas, insect control, legumes and 
grasses, proper drying and storage, and the milling and 
cooking qualities of different varieties of rice. The experi- 
menters are working on the development of a strain that 
will produce well and still have the uniform height and 
maturity period needed for combine harvesting; that will 
stand up under the heat and handling of the drying proc- 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





July 1956 July 1956 











July June July from from 

Classification 1956 1956 1955 June 1956 July 1955 
TOTAL 5,242 4,782 2,951 + 10 + 78 
Cattle 8,751 8,633 1,991 + 3 + 88 
Calves 740 531 507 + 89 + 46 
Hogs .... 4 4 2 +e +100 
Sheep TAT 614 451 + 22 + 66 
INTERSTATE 4,795 4,569 2,703 + 6 + 77 
Cale 22... 8,383 8,477 1,801 — 8 + 88 
Calves 700 496 484 + 41 + 45 
Hogs ; 1 2 1 — 50 ss 
Sheep 711 594 417 + 20 + 71 
INTRASTATE 447 213 248 +110 + 80 
Cattle be 368 156 190 +136 + 94 
Calves ' 40 35 23 + 14 + 74 
Hogs P 3 2 1 + 50 +200 
Sheep : 36 20 84 + 80 + 6 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
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ess; that will not break apart in milling and polishing; 
and that will have an attractive appearance and uniform 
cooking quality. 

These programs of advertising and research point the 
way forward for the Texas rice industry. There seems to 
be little chance of competing to any great extent on.the 
world market with the Asiatic and, lately, the South Amer- 
ican countries. International trade, which has been the 
stimulus for growth of the rice industry in the past, seems 
to promise only increasing surpluses and more acreage 
cutbacks, the problem that has faced the cotton industry 
for many years. Diversification into other crops, promo- 
tion of new uses, and research on the farm and in the fac- 
tory were the answers of the cotton industry. The simi- 
larity in problems seems to indicate a similarity in an- 
swers. 

Starting last month, when the heads of the rice plants 
began to droop and the lower kernels took on a hard- 
dough consistency, riceland farmers cut their levees. As 
the land dried, the giant combines lumbered across the 
paddies on their oversized tires, beginning the rice harvest, 
which will extend on through November. 

Prospects are that this year’s crop (an estimated 12 
million bags) will bring close to $60 million. This is 
considerably below the $91.4 million harvest of 1952 but 
still spells a highly successful year for the rice belt. Al- 
though a moderate recession and readjustment seem to 
be forthcoming for the rice industry, no great dislocation 
is predicted. With growers, millers, and merchandisers 
aware of their problems and taking active measures to 
meet them, the effect of declines in foreign trade should 
be cushioned. Thus, despite the squeeze in the world mar- 
ket, prospects for the Texas paddy panorama continue to 
look encouraging. 

James H. KEAHEY 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-July 














Percent 
Commodity 1956 1955 change 
Thousands of dollars 

TOTAL 785,967 754,406 + 4 
Cotton 158,490 180,630 — 12 
Cottonseed 4,314 5,868 — 26 
Wheat 28,767 30,795 — 7 
Oats 5,217 9,518 — 45 
Corn 8,083 4,143 + 95 
Grain sorghum 30,954 25,309 + 22 
Flaxseed 340 1,635 — 79 
Peanuts 4,503 3,037 + 48 
Fruit and vegetables 73,084 53,787 + 36 
Cattle 193,053 198,620 — 2 
Calves 54,189 51,273 + 6 
Hogs 38,159 32,728 + i 
Sheep and lambs 20,625 16,201 + 27 
Wool 10,108 9,869 +. § 
Mohair .... 6,662 6,290 + 6 
Poultry ... 36,314 27,186 + 34 
Eggs 36,161 37,469 — 3 
Milk and milk products 76,944 60,558 + 27 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 24. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Sales down from peak. With overall income and the 
cost of living both at new highs and prices in many lines 
tending to rise, sales in the Southwest have been slowing. 
The rate of sales increase over the corresponding week of 
last year has been less than the average change nationally 
in 19 of the 33 weeks of 1956 and equal in 2 other weeks. 
The seasonal decline was partly offset by numerous spe- 
cial promotions and clearance sales, especially in apparel 
and summer furniture. The drouth has taken its serious 
toll in many localities. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation . 1947-1949:100 





rene 
1940 41 "42 “43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 ‘50 ‘51 ‘52 ‘S53 ‘54 ‘55 ‘56 


The serious drop in sales among durable goods was due 
largely to slower sales of new automobiles, in sharp con- 
trast with the boom volume last year. However, sales of 
used cars have strengthened to the point of a stock short- 
age in some areas. Consumers apparently spent $2.6 bil- 
lion more in the second quarter of this year than in the 
first quarter, and savings rose concurrently. Department 
stores nationally have been enjoying record sales. Sales 
of refrigerators, cooling equipment, outdoor furniture and 
equipment, and summer apparel have been erratic, chang- 
ing with local weather conditions. Sportswear sold well, 
and early August had a strong upsurge of buying in chil- 
dren’s back-to-school clothing and supplies. August sales 
were strong in bedroom and modern dinette furniture, 
upholstered chairs, bedding linens, and radio and tele- 
vision sets. Other major electrical appliances sold better 
by mid-August. Food sales fluctuated at an overall high 
level. 





ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 





Percent change 
Millions of dols ————— — —- 
—— July 1956 July 1956 Jan-July 1956 











Type of July Jan-July from from from 
store 1956 1956 Junel1956 July 1955 Jan-July 1955 
TOTAL 742.3 5,398.5 — 5 — 9 — 6 

Durable goods 250.5 1,776.2 - 6 — 17 — 16 
491.8 3,622.3 — 4 — 4 + 1 


Nondurable goods 





Markets and inventories stable. Sales of merchant 
wholesalers in the first half of 1956 were 10% over last 
year (+14% for durables and +7% for nondurables). 
Buying in the apparel markets continued steady and at a 
level averaging moderately above that of a year ago. There 
was considerable reordering to fill in depleted inventories 
of summer goods. By mid-July ordering of fall lines ac- 
celerated. In early August, ordering increased for bed- 
room, dinette, and upholstered living room sets; carpets, 
draperies, and linens; and television and radio sets. By 
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mid-August, buying strengthened in refrigerators and auto- 
matic home laundry equipment, also in hardware and 
building materials. Attendance was high at the Los An- 
geles gift show and the National China, Glass and Pottery 
Show in New York. Ordering was good for high-priced 
gift lines and imported china, slower on glassware. Food 
markets were active but spotty, affected by weather and 
changeable consumer demand. 

Inventories in most retail lines are considered satisfac- 
tory as related to sales trends. Stocks of summer apparel 
proved to be lower in some areas. Dealers’ stocks of new 
cars were down to 664,000 at July 1, and used car inven- 
tories reached a 12-month low in June, with late-model 
cars in very short supply. Some inventory sluggishness 
was apparent in major electrical appliances, farm equip- 
ment, textiles, and shoes. 

Prices rising. After five years’ decline, farm prices 
rose 11% from December to June but were still 22% be- 
low five years ago. The Consumer Price Index reached a 
new high in June, 1.6% over a year ago. Food prices rose 
4% since January. Some price weakness is expected in 
textile and leather prices; but producers have already 
marked up price tags for numerous items of shoes and 
apparel, hardware, and household appliances. Average 
wholesale prices rose 4.2% in a year. 

Credit slowing. New borrowings in the first half of 
1956 were $18.25 billion, against $17.75 billion in Janu- 
ary—June 1955. But repayments in the six months, at $17.25 
billion, topped early 1955 by $2 billion. Extension of new 
instalment credit was smaller in June than in any month 
for a year and a half. More automobile sales were made 
on time this year. But mortgage loans from savings and 
loan associations were down 9% for the first six months 
of 1956. No easing in the current tight money situation 
is expected, according to bankers’ polls; consequent slow- 
ness is forecast for housing and home furnishings. 

Prospects favorable. Although retail sales had a sea- 
sonal slump, polls of merchants indicate strong expecta- 
tion of holiday sales to surpass or at least equal last year’s 
peak. Home building, with allied demands for household 
furnishings, slipped in June 14% below June 1955 and to 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 


the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 











Percent change 





Number of ae -- > 
reporting July 1956 July 1956 Jan-July 1956 
establish- from from from 
Group ments June 1956 July 1955 Jan-July 1955 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 290 — 8 — 21 — 20 


Furniture and household 


appliance stores 170 — 7 — 9 — 6 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores 323 — 2 — 10 — 10 

NONDURABLE GOODS 

Apparel stores 212 1 7 27 15 
Drug stores 160 — 8 7 7+. 22 
Eating and drinking places 117 i vg — 4 — 8 
Food stores 362 — 6 — 14 — 6 
Gasoline and service 

stations 698 — 6 + 6 + 13 
General merchandise stores 191 oe — 6 — 
Other retail stores 214 — 9 + 3 + 4 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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its lowest rate in two and a half years. Also, the cost of 
residential construction advanced in June, for the six- 
teenth consecutive month, to 5% above last June and 20% 
over 1950. Easier money could be a significant stimulus. 
Most economic factors still favor good business conditions 
throughout this year and well into 1957. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 











Credit ratios* 


Collection ratiost 
Number of ——-—-———— 








reporting July July July July 
Classification stores 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ALL STORES 64 65.1 64.0 35.1 37.2 
BY CITIES 
Austin 3 62.3 61.0 52.8 55.0 
Cleburne 3 35.4 87.2 89.0 42.5 
Dallas 9 68.1 65.4 34.9 38.5 
Fort Worth 3 65.7 65.4 34.6 36.6 
Galveston 4 59.6 58.1 47.2 48.0 
Houston 4 66.3 | 65.5 30.6 32.5 
San Antonio 5 64.5 63.1 38.7 42.9 
Waco 5 58.9' 69.1 48.5 50.5 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) 23 65.7 64.5 33.8 35.9 
Department stores (under $1 
million) 19 46.8 46.9 42.9 43.1 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 72.3 74.2 53.9 55.1 
Women’s specialty shops 10 63.4 61.6 42.1 44.8 
Men’s clothing stores 7 69.1 70.2 46.3 50.2 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $3,000,000 22 65.9 65.0 34.4 36.4 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 4 66.0 58.0 42.8 53.2 
$500,000 to $1,500,006 14 56.2 56.6 47.0 48.3 
$250,000 to $500,000 11 47.8 50.8 42.7 41.1 
Less than $250,000 13 48.0 45.8 41.4 40.6 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
+Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


Survey of Texas Trade. Reporting by cities, 295 
Texas department and apparel stores topped this June and 
last January—July by 1% and last July by 2%. Of the 35 
cities, 10 bettered June, 15 edged last July, and 19 were 
ahead for the seven months. Best increases over June were 
at San Angelo (+29%), Lubbock (+21%), Abilene 
(+18%), Plainview (+-7%), and Snyder (+6%). Lead- 
ers in topping last July were Odessa (+19%) ; Galveston 
(+15%); Corpus Christi (+13%) ; Houston (+11%) ; 
and Abilene, Beaumont, Marshall, and San Angelo (each 
+7%). Top gains for January-July were at McAllen and 
Odessa (each +10%), Galveston (+8%), Henderson 
(+5%), and Abilene and Paris (each +4%). 

Among the 31] cities reporting enough retailers of var- 
ious types to be listed individually, 12 topped June, 8 bet- 
tered last July, and 6 were ahead of January-July 1955. 
Topping June were Plainview (+23%), Big Spring 
(+14%), San Angelo (+11%), Abilene (+10%), and 
seven other cities (+3 to +9%). Gains over last July in- 
cluded Beaumont and Odessa (each +8%), San Angelo 
(+7%), Texarkana (+5%), Port Arthur (+4%), and 
Corpus Christi (+3%). The seven months were ahead at 
Odessa (+12%); Paris and San Angelo (+4% each) ; 
and Beaumont, Houston, and Port Arthur (each +1%). 

The overall average for a city may mask important con- 
trasting showings for specified lines. As examples, Ama- 


rillo (—17%) had good furniture sales (+21%), and 


ll 


Austin (—7%) reported improved food sales (+14%). 
San Antonio averaged —1%, but eating and drinking 
places soared 40%. By lines, furniture sales were off in 
Dallas (—27%) and Waco (—22%) but improved in 
Texarkana (+22%), Amarillo (+21%), and Port Ar- 
thur (+16%). Lumber and building materials declined 
at Denison (—55%), Lubbock (—40%), and Sherman 
(—26%) but advanced at Beaumont, Galveston, and 
Temple (+15% to +18%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 31 
Texas newspapers averaged 5% below June and 2% un- 
der last July. Eleven papers topped June and 12 bettered 
last July. Postal receipts for 119 Texas cities were 8% 
below June but 6% over last July. Of the 119 cities, only 
9 topped June but 75 bettered last July. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 











Percent change 


July 1956 July 1956 








July June July from from 
City 1956 1956 1955 Junel956 July 1955 

TOTAL* 6,006,578 6,487,492 5,605,897 — 7 + 7 
Alice 11,122 14,113 10,873 — 21 2 
Bastrop 1,363 2,387 1,356 — 43 Ty f 
Bay City 8,404 11,304 7,498 — 26 + 12 
Belton 4,775 5,575 4,568 — 14 + §& 
Brownfield 6,595 6,625 6,698 se — 2 
Cameron 5,742 6,340 4,016 — 9 + 43 
Childress 4,451 4,732 3,648 — 6 + 22 
Cleburne 9,535 10,650 9,971 — 10 — 4 
Crystal City 2,294 3,081 1,932 — 26 + 19 
Cuero 3,680 6,161 4,263 — 40 —14 
Eagle Pass 4,901 6,091 4,265 — 20 + 15 
Edna 4,093 4,221 3,489 — 8 OF 
El Campo 7,924 8,808 7,817 — 10 + |i 
Gainesville 11,128 13,172 10,117 — 16 + 10 
Gatesville? 3,475 4,385 4,028 — 21 — 14 
Gilmer 3,838 3,964 3,957 — 8 — 8 
Graham 5,372 9,104 6,369 — 41 — 16 
Granbury 1,932 3,227 1,928 — 40 ee 
Hale Center 1,426 1,831 1,345 — 22 + 6 
Hillsboro 5,028 5,238 5,087 — 4 — il 
Huntsville 6,071 7,273 5,677 — 17 + 7 
Jacksonville 12,219 16,502 11,612 — 26 + § 
Kenedy 2,724 3,909 2,632 — 30 + 3 
Kermit 4,811 6,365 4,566 — 24 + 6 
Kerrville 9,568 10,251 7,991 — 7 + 20 
Kingsville .- 9,136 12,057 9,180 — 24 = 
Kirbyville 1,181 2,740 1,767 — 57 33 
La Granget 3,616 4,115 3,843 — 12 — 6 
Levelland 6,186 6,906 5,601 — 10 + 10 
Littlefield 3,490 6,088 4,376 — 43 — 20 
Luling? 2,697 4,649 8,091 — 42 — 18 
McCamey 2,858 4,019 2,293 — 29 + 25 
Marlint 4,938 5,278 5,079 — 7 — 8 
Marshall 17,043 19,862 18,1380 — 14 — 6 
Mission 7,778 8,315 7,198 — 7 + 8 
New Braunfels{ 10,798 17,066 10,510 — 87 + 8 
Pecos 8,177 12,174 8,397 — 33 — 3 
Pittsburg 2,293 2,671 2,314 — 14 — 1 
Taft 2,242 3,752 2,105 — 40 + 7% 
Terrell 4,387 6,648 6,877 — 34 — 36 
Waxahachie 7,930 10,071 7,483 — 21 + 7 
Yoakum 6,998 8,955 7,909 — 22 — 12 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions.” 

7Some Postmasters have shifted their reporting period to a four-week 
month, rather than a calendar month. 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Dailas Industrialization 

Vanufacturing in Dallas: A Study in Effects, written 
by Tom L. McKnight and recently published by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research, is a case study in Texas indus- 
trialization approached from a new angle. Dr. McKnight, 
instructor in geography at The University of Texas and 
formerly on the faculty of Southern Methodist University, 
has abandoned the traditional approach of limiting a 
study of industrial development to the actual operation of 
industries themselves in favor of a broader analysis. He 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 


Percent c anee’ 


July 1956 July 1956 








July June June from from 

Use 1956* 1956* 1955+ June1956 July 1955 
TOTAL 8,561,785 3,314,505 3,121,547 + 7 + 14 
Commercial 467,654 463,024 481,239 + 4a 8 
Industrial 2,248,150 2,196,105 1,903,047 2 18 
Residential 737 549,351 599,643 + 34 23 
Other 108,972 105,583 137,618 r 3 — 21 

*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies SBE 


to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates 
Revised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 
**Chancge is less than one-half of one percent. 


goes beyond the bounds of immediate cause and effect 
and extends the scope of his research to include the effects 
of industrial expansion upon the growth and composition 
of population, the transportation patterns, and the public 
utilities and municipal services of his survey area, which 

Dallas County. He concludes that the major stimulus 
to the growih of population in the Dallas metropolitan 
area between 1940 and 1953 was industrial development. 

Historically, Dallas has been considered to be a com- 
mercial center, but that assumption no longer holds. The 
city and its suburbs began a shift to manufacturing during 
World War II, when demands for transportation equip- 
ment, ordnance materiel, and various other products were 
at an all-time high. Manufactural employment almost 
tripled between 1940 and 1944, rising from 26,700 to 
79,000 during those years. In late 1945 the total had 
dropped to 34,000, but after that it increased steadily. By 
1953 it exceeded the wartime peak. 

During the same period (1940-1953) population in the 
metropolitan area increased 54% (from 399,000 to 
615,000). This increase was almost twice the average gain 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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for urban areas. At the same time, manufacturing increased 
at a rate three times faster than the national average. By 
1953 Dallas stood thirty-first among the top 40 manufac- 
turing centers. It was not even listed in 1947. 

In Texas and in the South, only Houston surpassed Dal- 
las as a manufacturing center. Atlanta, Birmingham, and 
New Orleans were third, fourth, and fifth, respectively. 
The county’s main industries were transportation equip- 
ment (particularly aircraft), apparel (with women’s outer- 
wear as a specialty), food processing, machinery, and 
printing and publishing. Chance Vought, with 12.000 em- 
ployees, was the largest employer among the 1,675 fac- 
tories in the county. The 1954 Census of Manufacturers, 
when published, will doubtless show that the number of 
manufacturing firms has increased substantially, and 
tabulation in 1956 would emphasize the growing signifi- 
cance of the electronics industry. 

The ramifications of this industrial growth in the county 
have been far-reaching. While only about 50,000 workers 
were added in manufacturing enterprises, almost 225,000 
people were added indirectly to the county population. 
This latter group was composed of the families of factory 
workers, plus bankers, barbers, salesmen, teachers, store- 
owners, doctors, dentists, and the like—and their fami- 
lies—who gain their livelihood by supplying the needs of 
factory workers and their families. 

The increase in population which Dr. McKnight credits 
to industrial expansion represents more than four-fifths 
of the total population gain during the period under study. 
The implications are numerous and varied. If it is as- 
sumed that a certain percentage of population growth re- 
sults from an increase in manufacturing employment, then 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission of 




















Texas 
January-July 
?p ercent 
Product 1956 1955 change 
CRUDE OIL 
Production (1,000 bbls) 625,075* 594,663 + 65 
Total value ($1,000) 1,843,042 1,643,961 + 42 
Runs to stills (1,000 bbls) 488,483 459,048 + 9 
NATURAL GAS? 
Production ($1,000) 280,503 234,264 + 20 
SULFUR 
Recovered from gas (long tons) 2,989 1,797 + 68 





*Preliminary. 
tIncludes casinghead gas. 
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WELL COMPLETIONS 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








July 1956* January-July 














Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1956 1955 

TEXAS 1,078 68 569 1,710 12,621 11,615 
Southwest 110 26 110 246 1,864 1,789 
Gulf Coast 87 18 83 188 1,526 1,477 
East 32 4 83 69 626 568 
North Central 318 5 284 607 4,544 4,370 
West . 432 0 43 475 3,309 2,837 
Panhandle 94 15 16 125 752 574 





*For four weeks ending July 28, 1956. 


it can be assumed that the same percentage of the added 
municipal and utility services was directly caused by 
growth in manufacturing. In Dallas, then, about 80% of 
all new streets, schools, parks, playgrounds, sewer lines, 
and telephone connections have been brought into being 
by industrialization. And similarly large parts of the 
residential and commercial construction put in place and 
of the increase in retail sales and bank deposits were at- 
tributable to manufacturing. 

Dr. McKnight is optimistic about the possibility of even 
greater expansion in Dallas County during the next few 
decades, and his study makes an excellent companion vol- 
ume for An Economic Survey, Dallas County, Texas, writ- 
ten by Richard Henshaw, Jr., and Alfred G. Dale, both of 
the Bureau of Business Research staff, and published in 
1955. The Henshaw and Dale survey analyzes the growth 
potential of Dallas County to the year 2000. 

Industrial Expansion 

Several important announcements concerning expan- 
sion in the Texas chemical industry were made recently. 
One of the most significant of the new programs will soon 
be underway at Port Neches, where the world’s largest 
butadiene plant, operated jointly by Texas-U. S. Chemical 
Company and Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, will have capac- 
ity boosted by 50%. When the multimillion-dollar pro- 
gram is completed, the plant will be capable of producing 
over 300,000 short tons of butadiene yearly. 

Monsanto Chemical Company plans a million-dollar 
addition to laboratory and office facilities at its Texas 
City plant. Du Pont is constructing a new unit at its Sabine 
River Works at Orange, designed almost to double its pro- 
duction of “Alathon” polyethylene resin. 

Full-scale production at Shea Chemical Corporation’s 
new $1.5 million sodium phosphate plant near Dallas is 
scheduled to begin in early January. The Shea operation 
will be the first in Texas to manufacture sodium phos- 


Crude Oil Production in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949:100 
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phate, a basic detergent used in making soaps and clean- 
ers. Other phosphorous products will also be made at the 
plant. 

International Business Machines Corporation will con- 
struct a plant at Sherman to make punch cards for IBM 
electric accounting machines. The company expects to em- 
ploy about 150 persons, the majority from Sherman and 
the immediate vicinity. A spokesman for the company 
said that it was decided to locate at Sherman because it 
was located near the center of a growing market for IBM 
equipment and because the city was found to be attractive 
and progressive, with good government, schools, cultural 
and recreational opportunities, and other public services. 
Other IBM card plants are operated at Endicott, New 
York; Washington, D. C.; Greencastle, Indiana; and San 
Jose, California. 

Convair’s Fort Worth plant has received contracts total- 
ling more than $11 million for increased facilities for re- 
search on nuclear and supersonic aircraft. Over $7.5 mil- 
lion of the total is for expansion of nuclear research ac- 
tivity, including new buildings and equipment. Another 
$3.5 million is to be expended on flight tests and facilities, 
including new equipment for further study of the B-58. 

One of the largest expansions ever undertaken at a 
Texas food processing plant will soon be under way at 
General Food’s Maxwell House factory in Houston. The 
plant addition will more than double capacity of the com- 
pany’s present soluble coffee operation. This phase of the 
expansion program will cost about $3 million. The com- 
pany is said to be considering a total expenditure of $15 
million for expansion projects at Houston. 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 


July 1956 July 1956 








July June July from from 
Product 1956 1956 1955 Junel956 July 1955 
UNITED STATES 
Gai ............ 177,561 181,601 157,005 — 2 + 13 
Distillate : 119,289 93,672 115,936 + 27 + 8 
Residual ........ ss 44,598 38,374 45,457 + 16 — 2 
Kerosene meen  OORGOT 25,779 82,000 + 16 — 7 
TEXAS 
Gasoline ........ 31,140 81,229 26,655 +e + 17 
Distillate * 17,335 15,092 16,451 + 15 + 6 
Residual ........ : 8,368 7,033 6,673 + 19 + 25 
Kerosene ocinecbine 4,166 4,161 4,321 ee — 4 








*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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FINANCE 
New Housing Acts 


Before final adjournment, the 84th Congress passed the 
significant Housing Amendments of 1956 and some other 
acts relating to housing. While the new legislation in no 
way constitutes a rewriting of existing housing laws, it 
does provide for some changes in existing procedures. 

Repair and improvement loans. The FHA Title | 
program was extended for an additional three years, and 
the maximum maturity and amount of loan were increased. 
In the past, FHA repair and improvement loans could not 
exceed $2,500 in amount or three years in maturity. For 
some time there had been pressure to increase the maxi- 
mum loan to keep pace with increased costs of construc- 
tion. Congress considered raising the limit in 1954, It is 
generally believed that the maximum loan permissible 
would have been increased then had it not been for the 
unfavorable publicity which reflected upon this particular 
program. This year Congress did raise the amount of the 
loan, from $2,500 to $3,500 for single-family residences 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Seurce: Board ef Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 


July 1956 July 1955 
from 


July 1956 
from from 


Account June 1956 July 1955 June 1955 
TOTAL ASSETS — 1 + 2 — 1 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and valu- 
ation reserves + 4 r i + 2 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves + 2 8 1 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans + 2 + § + 2 
Loans for purchasing or carrying 
securities es + 14 6 
Real estate loans 2 t+ 6 4 
Other loans iad + 17 a 


Total U. S. Government 


securities oe — il + 4 
Treasury bills + 14 — 54 + 57 
Treasury certificates of 

indebtedness + 38 + 30 os 
Treasury notes — 5 — 18 + 2 
Bonds + 1 - 6 + 2 

Other securities 1 5 + 2 

Loans to banks 15 - 42 111 


Reserves with Federal 


Reserve Banks r oe _ 

Cash in vaults 8 — 4 - 6 
Balances with domestic 

banks — 24 + 8 — 24 
Other net assets + 14 + 24 + 2 
TOTAL LIABILITIES — 1 + 1 — 1 
Total adjusted deposits — 1 os es 
Demand deposits ee os — 1 
Time deposits + 1 + 3 + 6 
U. S. Government deposits — 465 — 37 — 13 
Total interbank deposits — $8 aad 5 
Domestic banks — 8 oe — 6 
Foreign banks os — 11 + 6 
Borrowings +105 +200 — 32 
Other liabilities + 38 + 60 - 2 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS oe + 10 + 1 








Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-—July 31 











Percent 
Account 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TOTAL $858,999,840 $771,383,835 + ii 





Ad valorem, inheritance, and poll 
taxes 40,577,403 35,785,064 + 18 
Natural and casinghead gas 


production taxes 37,968,144 35,556,873 + 7 
Crude oil production taxes 126,184,854 119,023,294 + 6 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 18,415,871 16,985,895 - 8 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes 23,138,030 21,756,833 +t 6 
Net motor fuel taxes 143,872,548 110,298,908 + 30 
Cigarette tax and licenses 40,371,356 31,785,005 t+ 27 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

licenses 27,054,197 19,442,506 + 89 
Automobile and other sales taxes 21,288,677 20,348,343 + 5&6 
All licenses and fees 22,897,659 17,981,363 + 27 
Franchise taxes 31,717,756 29,841,997 7 «& 
Mineral leases, land sales, rentals, 

and bonuses 47,452,521 $1,297,122 + 62 
Oil and gas royalties 25,087,625 22,818,288 + 10 
Interest earned 18,647,963 16,715,488 + 12 
Unclassified reccipts 53,605,161 49,016,705 - 9 
Other miscellaneous revenue 8,625,552 14,276,170 — 40 
Federal aid for highways 30,094,886 40,555,445 — 26 
Federal aid for public welfare 107,750,755 107,366,365 es 
Other federal aid 14,142,348 16,978,202 — 17 
Donations and grants 241,820 158,844 + 62 
Unemployment compensation taxes 13,395,125 + 48 


19,864,714 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


and from $10,000 to $15,000 for multiple-family struc- 
tures. 

But the maximum amount of the loan is only one side 
of the problem; a substantial loan with a maximum ma- 
turity of 36 months requires high monthly payments for its 
amortization. As a consequence, some borrowers who need 
this type of financing cannot assume the large monthly 
payments and are therefore barred from the advantages 
which go with a repair and improvement loan. Congress 
increased the maximum maturity to 60 months, thereby 
easing somewhat the burden of monthly payments. The 
two changes are expected to result in a more workable re- 
pair and improvement program for the average borrower. 

In addition to these two changes, a slight reduction in 
interest rates was effected. Title I loans have carried a 5% 
discount rate. The new legislation retains the 5% for loans 
less than $2,500 but reduces the rate to 4% on those of 
$2,500 or more. 


G.I. loan program. Congress approved the extension 
of the G.I. loan program, scheduled to expire in July 1957, 
for an additional year and further provided that any loan 
being processed before the new expiration date (July 25, 
1958) would be guaranteed if it was approved and closed 
prior to July 25, 1959. While the G.I. loan program has 
always been considered as a plan to enable eligible vet- 
erans to acquire houses for their own use, there has been 
some trading and speculating on such houses. In an ap- 
parent effort to reduce these activities, the act requires 
that the veteran certify that he intends to occupy the home 
both at the time he applies for the loan and at its closing. 


Flood insurance. An entirely new program was initi- 
ated with the passage of a bill providing for flood insur- 
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ance. The Housing and Home Financing Agency is en- 
trusted with administration of the proposed program. As 
enacted, it is a five-year project, but rates are to be set at 
a figure which would provide for payment of all insured 
losses over a reasonable period of time. The amount of in- 
surance is limited to $10,000 for each dwelling unit and 
$250,000 a person. Each policy contains a $100-deduct- 
ible clause and further provides that the insured will bear 
5% of the remaining loss. Insurance may not be obtained 
under this program if the coverage is available at reason- 
able rates from private companies. 

Federal National Mortgage Association. New legis- 
lation changes somewhat the program under which the 
Federal National Mortgage Association (the government- 
operated secondary mortgage market) operates. The pres- 
ent administration took steps two years ago to provide for 
the eventual retirement of the government’s investment in 
the Federal National Mortgage Association by a require- 
ment that sellers to FNMA be required to purchase stock 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1—-July 31 











Percent 

Account and area 1956 1955 change 
TEXAS $104,946,998 $101,222,339 + 4 
Income 80,142,488 33,996,477 — ill 
Employment 608,065 666,052 — 9 
Withholding 68,356,314 55,974,453 + 18 
Other . ae 10,840,181 10,585,357 + 2 
FIRST DISTRICT 61,381,615 62,728,613 — 2 
Income 15,471,554 14,430,548 + 9 
Employment . 10,162 30,176 — 66 
Withholding 40,116,386 42,071,607 — 5 
Other 5,783,513 6,196,282 — 7 
SECOND DISTRICT 43,565,383 38,493,726 + 13 
Income . 14,670,884 19,565,929 — 25 
Employment 597,903 635,876 — 6 
Withholding 23,239,928 13,902,846 + 67 
Other 5,056,668 4,389,075 15 



































15 
LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 
January-June 
July Percent 
Type 1956 1956 1955 change 
Number 
ALL LOANS 8,987 23,882 27,265 — 12 
Construction 750 4,319 6,201 30 
Purchase 1,346 8,526 16,043 — 15 
Other 1,891 11,037 11,021 os 
Thousands of dollars 
ALL LOANS 23,785 142,770 176,332 — 19 
Construction 7,821 40,752 58,705 = 
Purchase 10,410 64,591 75,688 — 18 
Other 6,054 37,427 41,989 — 11 











**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


in an amount equal to 3% of the unpaid principal of the 
mortgages sold. Incidentally, this was only a purchase re- 
quirement; purchasers were not required to hold the stock, 
as are many other enforced purchasers of stock in govern- 
ment organizations. As a result, there has been some trad- 
ing in FNMA stock. 

The new legislation reduced the stock required of sellers 
to FNMA from 3% to 2%, and FNMA was given permis- 
sion to raise or lower the requirement with the provision 
that it never be less than 1%. 

FNMA was given permission to make advance commit- 
ments to purchase mortgages (this has been permitted at 
various times) but at rates sufficiently below existing ones 
to discourage large-scale dumping of mortgages on FNMA. 

Commission on National Housing Policy. In what 
may develop into one of the most significant parts of this 
year’s legislation, Congress provided for creation of a 
Commission on National Housing. The Commission, an 
11-member group, is composed of 5 ex officio and 6 mem- 
bers chosen by the President. The ex officio members in- 
clude the administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the chairman of the Home Loan Bank Board, the 
administrator of Veterans Affairs, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Creation of the Commission is apparently in recogni- 
tion of the fact that housing activity does not exist in an 
isclated sphere but affects other aspects of the economy. 
Presumably the Commission will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity and will attempt to suggest housing policy based 
upon the effect it can be expected to have upon the total 
economy, rather than treating housing as a single isolated 
activity. 

Jack W. CasHIN 





Maufacturing in 


Dallas: 


A Study of Effects 





Tom Lee McKnight, Instructor in Geography, has written this 
lucid study of industrialization in a major Texas city: how it in- 
fluenced the economic life of the city, its transportation pattern, 
labor situation, and public services. Texas Industry Series No. 5; 
paperbound; 197 pages; $1.50. 
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The recent announcement from Dallas of plans for a 
$6.5 million Southwest Homefurnishings Mart, along with 
Dallas’ rapidly developing $2-million-plus Decorative 
Center, indicates that another of the “Made in Texas by 
Texans” industries is keeping pace with the ever-expand- 
ing Southwest market. 

This permanent center is the outgrowth of the South- 
west Furniture Market. Sponsored annually since 1923 by 
the Retail Furniture Association of Texas, the market has 
grown to be the largest of its kind in temporary quarters 
and will hereafter be a semiannual event. Continued 
growth of Dallas as a major distribution center and the 
increasing pressure on the national furniture manufac- 
turer to compete with the local manufacturers seem to be 
the key factors in the development of the new display cen- 
ter. But executives of the Mart do not expect showings 0 
the future to be dominated by national manufacturers. i. 
tually, the enterprising Texas manufacturers began to take 
over many northern markets in 1954 and made noticeable 
advances in 1955. So far, 1956 has seen them taking a 
firmer grip on the market close at hand while still reach- 
ing out to other regions. This expansion seems to be sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the factory output of furniture 
in Texas has grown almost ten times as rapidly as the 
population. 

The furniture industry as a whole has held a rather con- 
sistent position in the spiraling industrial development in 
Texas by maintaining sixth place alongside its bigger 
brothers (e.g., machinery, metals, and lumber) in durable- 
goods manufacture. Furniture output in 1939: $23 mil- 
lion; in 1955: $98 million. In the overall Texas manu- 
facturing picture, furniture has continued to rank around 
twelfth place.* 

One of the most significant characteristics of Texas fur- 
niture making is the speed with which it has come into its 
own as an industry within the last ten years. The 1947 
total of value added by manufacture stood at $23,929,000; 
by 1953 it had more than doubled to reach a $49,764,000 
total—a 108% increase. Parallel with this production in- 
crease has been the employment gain: from 5,843 in 1947 
and 8,822 in 1953 to the more than 11,000 which the cur- 
rent Texas Employment Commission survey shows to be 
employed in the industry.* 

* Figures include the categories of office furniture and fixtures 


since no breakdown for household furniture is available in these 
aspects. 
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B curniture 


Today a study of the Texas furniture industry must in- 
clude consideration of commercial, highly competitive 
household goods produced on a volume basis (e.g., dinette 
and bedroom suites, upholstered furniture, and bedding 
products) in addition to the handcraft and millwork prod- 
ucts which are still marketed in large volume. 

In the first quarter of 1947 a total of 107 establish- 
ments, with 4,447 employees, produced the entire fur- 
niture output of Texas. The first quarter of 1956 saw a 
total of 165 establishments, with 6,591 employees, turning 
out household furniture alone. Similarly, wages earned 
for the 1956 period ($5,320,005) more than doubled those 
earned in the entire industry in 1947 ($2,226,559). It 
could reasonably be concluded that houschold furniture 
manufacture represents approximately two-thirds of the 
furniture industry in Texas at the present time. 

Although a greater number of plants operate with fewer 
than 50 employees, there are 26 manufacturing companies 
that employ between 50 and 85 workers, and most of the 
better-known and established lines come from plants em- 
ploying more than 100 workers, of which there are 16. 
Some payrolls reach large proportions. The newly estab- 
lished Circle-J Company at Ennis employs 500 workers. 
The Olive-Myers-Spalti Company of Dallas, one of Texas’ 
oldest, has 325 employees. And the Myers-Spalti Company 
of Houston employs 300. The two companies have joined 
in building a new $2.25 million plant at Athens, to employ 
about 350. Another of the older companies, the A. Brandt 
Company of Fort Worth, produces with an organization of 
450 workers. 

In general, furniture making began in Texas as a hand- 
craft. The Rogers-Wade Company, Paris, traces its history 
far back to the beginnings of the industry. Believed to be 
the oldest manufacturing plant in Texas, Rogers-Wade was 
first set up in June 1856 by J. W. Rogers, who pro- 
duced single pieces of furniture with a drawknife and saw. 
Rogers-Wade today produces all lines of furniture in the 
popular price range, making use primarily of oak and 
gum woods obtained from the East Texas sawmills. 

Until the last ten years, the Texas furniture industry 


was dominated by bedding manufacture, which still rep- 
resents a major portion of the business. The abundance of 
raw material is obviously the influence here. Seventy-five 
years ago the nationally famous Sealy mattress had its be- 
Texas. The firm now has 30 plants 


ginning in Sealy, 
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throughout the United States and Canada. Sealy has re- 
cently expanded its Fort Worth plant and expects a 25% 
increase in volume within the next five years. Also promi- 
nent in the Texas development has been the Simmons Com- 
pany (mattresses). Foreseeing the growing importance of 
the Southwest, Simmons’ first branch was opened in Dal- 
las in 1921. The new plant there employs 400 people and 
is geared to meet the increasing markets of the area. An- 
other nationally famous company is the native-born Taylor 
Bedding Company, established in Taylor in 1903. The 
Texas Employment Commission now lists 75 active bed- 
ding products establishments employing more than eight 
employees. They pay wages totalling $1,673,499 to 1,971 
workers. 

Upholstered furniture, a major phase of the Texas man- 
ufacture, is a logical outgrowth of bedding production. 
Almost all of the bedding manufacturers produce sofa- 
bed, sofa, lounge, or upholstered chair lines. Also, a large 
number of plants turn out sofa groups exclusively, sup- 
plying a major portion of the estimated $47 million yearly 
market for upholstered furniture in the Southwest. The 
Southwestern Furniture Company of San Antonio, only 
six years old, is typical of the recent development. With 
a new addition to its plant, it is now geared to an annual 
production of $1 million worth of living room suites. 

Nonupholstered wood furniture production represents 
another large portion of the Texas industry. The most spe- 
cialized branch of the field, it has 42 establishments turn- 
ing out exclusively bedroom or dining room suites. Texas 
oak, gum, and other woods lend themselves to the most 
popular types of finishes. One manufacturer, J. P. Pease, 
East Bernard, pioneered in the use of pecan wood for his 
modern, functional lines. 

The general overall characteristic of the Texas-made 
furniture product is quality within a reasonable price 
range. Because of increased demand, plentiful labor sup- 
ply, and low distribution costs, the Texas manufacturer 
has been able to market a medium-price product without 
sacrificing quality. Though there is some demand for 
“borax” (trade term for gaudy, low-quality furniture), 
the buying public of the Southwest demands and appre- 
ciates quality features. 

The general trend in furniture design throughout the 
Texas-made lines is toward the modern or functional. 
There are severa! lines, however, which are “provincial” 
in design. “Western Provincial,” typical of the ranch or 
southwestern influence, is nationally distributed by the 
Economy Furniture Company of Austin. Similarly, the 
“Westwood” groups from San Antonio enjoy national 
popularity. Unique among Texas furniture output is Knoll- 
Drake, the high-quality decorator line produced by Austin 
Industries. Launched about a year ago, Knoll-Drake has 





Personnel Practices in 
Department Stores 
Personnel Study No. | | 


William R. Spriegel, Dean of the College of Business 
Administration, and E, Lanham, Associate Professor 
of Management, The University of Texas, have added 
another to their series of personnel studies. Man- 
agement practices and policies in leading depart- 
ment stores throughout the nation are summarized. 
Seventy-five pages; one dollar. 











been received enthusiastically both in this country and 
abroad. 

Of the necessary materials, wood supply has had a 
strong bearing on the development of the Texas furniture 
industry. The fact that two of the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers of unfinished furniture are located in Texas 
seems to be a logical consequence of the state’s abundant 
pine supply. Oak, walnut, gum, and pecan woods are also 
available in plentiful quantities. Production of the popu- 
lar plastic-topped occasional and dinette tables is doubt- 
less being augmented by a new million-dollar plant in 
Temple that produces high-pressure decorative plastic 
laminate—sheets of plastic simulating wood, marble, and 
other textures—for table tops. One enterprising young 
company, Falcon, Inc., of Dallas, a major regional manu- 
facturer of dinettes, has recently established a branch unit 
with a yearly capacity of 10 million square feet to pro- 
duce plastic table tops for its own use. 

Factors in the general industrial development in Texas 
apply also to the growth of furniture manufacture: man- 
power, transportation, housing, climate, and proximity 
to raw materials. With the shift of population to the 
Southwest and continued population growth predicted, it 
appears that the Texas furniture industry will continue to 
increase at an even greater rate than in the past. Estimates 
based on a Stanford Research Institute survey predict a 
100% increase in furniture output by 1975 based on popu- 
lation increase alone, with a total employment increase of 
80%. 

The development of Texas-made furniture from a staple 
to a quality product is explained by one young executive 
as being due perhaps in part to a certain intangible factor: 
pride in the well-made Texas product. 


IsABELLE FRENCH 





HISTORY OF 
SAVINGS AND 
LOAN 

IN TEXAS 





Jack W. Cashin, Assistant Professor of Finance, is the author of 
this new study of the development of the savings and loan indus- 
try in Texas. Dr. Cashin has brought together, for the first time, 
comprehensive statistics on the growth of these important fi- 
nancial institutions and has written a searching analysis of their 
progress. Bureau of Business Research Monograph No. 17; cloth- 
bound; 189 pages; $2.50. 


July 
City and item 1956 
7 Tr -- 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000") 
Retail sales 
Department and apparel stores 
Postal receipts $ 66,573 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,292,349 
Bank debits (thousands) g 


End-of-month deposits (thousands) f $ 





Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.7 
Employment 29,950 
Manufacturing employment 3,480 
Percent unemployed 4.9 
ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 
Postal receipts? $ 8,154 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,500 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,166 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 3,971 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 
AMARILLO (pop. 108,034") 
Retail sales* 
Automotive stores* 
Department and apparel stores 
Eating and drinking places* 
Florists* 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* 
Liquor stores* 
Postal receipts $ 125,816 
Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 2,275,457 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 164,824 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 106,590 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 
Employment 46,500 
Manufacturing employment 5,270 
Percent unemployed 4.2 
ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 
Postal receipts $ 17,203 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 271,120 
Employment (area) 198,200 
Manufacturing employment (area) 63,875 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 
AUSTIN (pop. 168,500") 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores 
Department and apparel stores 
Eating and drinking places 
Food stores 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 
Gasoline and service stations 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 
Postal receipts $ 288,689 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,701,346 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 162,673 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 113,829 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.8 
Employment 69,000 
Manufacturing employment 5,120 
Percent unemployed 3.9 
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“July 1956 July 1956 








July from frem 
City and item 1956 June1956 July 1955 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts $ 16,672 — 20 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 328,186 + 17 + 15 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,505 + 7 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)}_$ 23,021 ~ 4 + 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 + 6 10 

Employment (area) 404,800 bah 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,900 — 3 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.8 oe + 9 

BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 

Retail sales* + 4 + 8 
Automotive stores* ~~ § + 8 
Department and apparel steres — 4 rs 
Eating and drinking places* + 4 + 4 
Food stores* + 7 + 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* + 14 + 18 

Postal receipts $ 80,983 — 10 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 985,022 — 40 +108 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 139,476 - 4 + 24 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 104,542 + + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 3 + 17 

Employment (area) 86,900 + 4 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 30,025 + 4 + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.6 — 28 — 26 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts $ 7,298 — 22 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 127,977 + 41 — 36 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,212 + 6 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 12,868 + 4 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 4 + 18 

BIG SPRING (pop. 20,654") 

Retail sales + r 2 
Automotive stores 7 — 1 
Department and apparel stores “= — 1 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 8 + 10 

Postal receipts $ 23,460 + 8 + 43 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 379,860 — 85 +208 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,674 — 1 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){..§ 27,626 + 65 + 19 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 se — 12 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Postal receipts $ 13,988 — 13 + 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 204,405 — 10 — 72 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,868 + 6 +- 23 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 15,869 os - 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 - 2 + 16 

BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

Postal receipts si $ 3,483 — 26 + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 5,625 + 36 +200 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,457 — 4 + 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 6,547 + 2 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.4 — 6 + 65 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts $ 5,451 — 24 +t 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,663 +156 +109 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,851 — il + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._$ 12,421 es + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.6 — 2 + 10 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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July 


City and item 1956 


Percent change 


“July 1956 July 1956 
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BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) 























Retail sales* + 9 7 
Automotive stores* + 6 — 15 
Food stores* + § + 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* + 35 — 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 135,431 rs ey 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) 

Retail sales 6 7 
Automotive stores + 21 — 16 
Department and apparel stores — 4 - ll 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores r 2 + 16 

Postal receipts $ 15,483 - 15 — 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 20,025 + 23 + 12 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,826 - fF + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)f $% 12,390 + 4 — 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + §& + 26 

BRYAN (pop. 23,883") 

Retail sales* — 9 — 20 
Automotive stores* — 21 — 53 
Department and apparel stores 2 — 12 
Food stores* — 4 + 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* — 6 — 14 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* — 16 — 25 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 264,327 — 14 — 17 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 122,956") 

Retail sales — 8 + 18 
Automotive stores — 11 se 
Department and apparel stores — 1 + 13 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 10 — 4 

Postal receipts $ 131,103 — 8 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,727,630 + 17 — 9 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 180,448 + 8 + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 108,113 - — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.0 + 1 + 10 

Employment 64,600 + 1 + 8 
Manufacturing employment 8,320 9 + 1 

Percent unemployed 4.9 — il — 22 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Postal receipts $ 13,488 — 44 — 29 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 74,150 — 43 — 43 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,343 + 6 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 20,801 — 4 — 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 + 5 + 8 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) 

Retail sales — 22 — 10 
Automotive stores — 25 — 6 
Department and apparel stores + 32 — 14 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores — 37 — 55 

Postal receipts g 13,287 + 3 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 133,389 +126 +143 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,494 — 4 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 16,569 + 4 + 656 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 — 7 — 2 

DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Postal receipts 21,447 — 7 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 181,700 — 10 — 5 

Bank debits (thousands) .. $ 13,874 oe + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 16,825 — 6 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 + 1 — 7 





July 
City and item 


DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 


July 1956 July 1956 


19 


Percent change 


from 





fr 


1956 Junel956 July 


‘om 
1955 











Retail sales* + 2 — 5 
Automotive stores* e¢ — 29 
Department and apparel stores + 3 + 4 
Drug stores* — 7 + 2 
Eating and drinking places* ss — 6 
Florists* — 2 + 4 
Food stores* + 6 + 12 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* — 16 — 27 
Gasoline and service stations* — 7 — 1 
General merchandise stores* + 9 — 10 
Jewelry stores* + 11 — 4 
Liquor stores* — 24 — il 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* + 12 — 7 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers* + 14 + 38 

Postal receipts $ 1,507,169 — 5 + ¥ 

Building permits, less federal contracts $13,503,683 + 13 + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,187,912 + 5 + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 964,665 — 8 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 26.2 + 4 + 13 

Employment (area) 329,700 + 1 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 84,325 + 1 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.7 — 10 — 7 

EL PASO (pop. 182,505") 

Retail sales* — ill — 9 
Automotive stores* — 9 — 20 
Department and apparel stores + 1 + 4 
Drug stores* — 3 + 8 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 9 ss 
Piano and musical instrument 

stores* + 29 + 36 

Postal receipts $ 177,749 — 9 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,478,713 + 88 — 41 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 231,454 — 6 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 130,333 + 2 *¢ 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.5 5 + 11 

Employment 77,700 ee + 7 
Manufacturing employment 12,600 + 1 + 19 

Percent unemployed 4.7 — 4 + 9 

FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 

Retail sales* — 7 — 9 
Automotive stores* — 13 — 36 
Department and apparel stores — 1 — 8 
Eating and drinking places* * — 6 
Food stores* ; + 32 + 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* — 22 — 4 
Gasoline and service stations* 8 — 3 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 2 — 5 

Postal receipts $ 620,952 — 4 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,449,019 — 29 — 65 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 708,500 + § + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 371,041 — 2 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.7 + 8 + 18 

Employment (area) 198,200 + 1 + $ 
Manufacturing employment (area) 63,875 + 8 + 16 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.5 — 4 — 4 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS 


July 
City and item 1956 
EDINBURG (pop. 15,993') 
Postal receipts $ 8,982 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 70,308 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 11,221 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 8,029 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.0 
GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 
Retail sales 
Department and apparel stores 
Eating and drinking places 
Food stores 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 
Postal receipts $ 70,464 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 226,860 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 89,122 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){i $ 68,872 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.9 
Employment (area) 47,400 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,400 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.7 
GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 
Postal receipts $ 12,629 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 270,846 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,172 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 13,247 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.4 


Employment (area) 


Manufacturing employment( area) 





Percent unemployed (area) 


GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305 


Postal receipts? Bg 4,570 


— 


Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,785 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{t § 4,206 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 
Employment (area) 25,100 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,690 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 
GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 
Postal receipts? $ 4,523 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 12,270 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,230 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 5,379 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 


Postal receipts $ 16,584 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 145,982 
Employment (area) 329,700 

Manufacturing employment (area) 84,325 
Percent unemployed (area) £7 
GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 
Retail sales* 

Automotive stores* 

Department and apparel stores 

Drug stores* 

Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* 

Postal receipts g 16,627 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 107,350 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,864 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 14,654 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 


GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 
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July 

City and item 1956 
HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038°) 

Postal receipts $ 33,164 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 282,404 

3ank debits (thousands) $ 58,917 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 27,595 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 29.4 


HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) 
Retail sales* 

Automotive stores* 

Department and apparel stores 

Food stores* 

Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* 

Postal receiptst 
Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5 


“A 


na 
b 
ons 


we 


HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 
Postal receipts 

Building permits, less federal contracts 
Bank debits (thousands) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 


6,616 
90,300 
10,307 
11,209 

11.9 


RAR 





HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 
Retail sales{ 
Automotive stores] 
Department and apparel stores 
Drug stores] 
Eating and drinking places{ 
Food stores { 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores{ 
Gasoline and service stations] 
General merchandise stores] 
Liquor stores] 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores] 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers{ 
Postal receipts $ 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t. $ 





Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.1 
Employment (area) 404,800 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,900 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.8 
KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") 
Postal receipts $ 18,107 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 85,375 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,063 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 6,176 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) 
Postal receipts $ 6,946 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 69,500 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,916 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 11,561 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
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: ; July from from July from rom 
City and item 1956 Junel956 July 1955 City and item 1956 June1956 July 1955 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350") MONAHANS (pop. 6 vaER) 
Postal receipts ...... $ 23,185 — 23 — 12 Postal receipts 4,782 — 14 + 14 
Building permits, ae *cdeoad sinniaite $ 90,405 +188 +211 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 89,500 +130 + 44 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,553 =~ fe ae Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,051 + 9 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 19,090 + 2 — 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 7,245 == + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover = 13.1 — 13 es Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 + 10 + 7 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12,: 1327 : 
Department and apparel store sales — 18 == 16 Postal receipts 10,244 — 19 + 24 
Postal receipts ... of $ 3,581 Posy + 28 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 42,400 + 91 62 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 20,750 — 44 — 30 Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,684 © 8 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,097 Be” ae End-of-month deposits (thousands)f. $ 15,911 + 5 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 4,787 + 2 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover =. + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 — 4 — 17 —_—— a ated 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12, 210). 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34. 328°) Postal receiptst 10,798 — 87 + 8 
Postal receipts . $1,433 poner" +45 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 96,750 + 69 — 65 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 295,475 — 54 — 61 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,797 Sone ee 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 86,818 + 4 + 7 End-of month deposits (thousands){t $ 9,604 — 1 — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)+..$ 36,098 — 2 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 =e 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.1 ia + © Tos Sa Se 
Employment (area) 25,100 came | + 4 ODESSA (pop. 50,807') 
Manufacturing employment (area) .... 4,690 ve + 19 Retail sales —wiiG + § 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.0 — 6 — ll Department and apparel stores + 2 + 19 
Postal receipts* $ 43,138 — 17 + 14 
LUBBOCK (pop. 128 674") Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,778,721 + 19 — $1 
Retail sales senaer 1 3 i 10 aye an ee a 
Automotive stores — te =e ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
Department and apparel stores + 21 — 2 Postal receipts $ 15,918 £2 ba 2 
Furniture and household Building permits, less federal contracts $ 125,167 + 11 — 68 
appliance stores — 4 — 11 Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,180 + 14 + 7 
Lumber, building material, End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 25,982 +* + 12 
and hardware stores — 19 — 40 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 + 12 - 5 
Postal receipts $ 91,424 — 13 + § —---- - —_—_____—— 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,855,710 + 17 — 33 PALESTINE (pop. 15 063°) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 113,614 — 8 — 2 Postal receipts 8,378 — 98 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)}..$ 87,342 sai =e Building permits, less federal contracts ; 141,750 — 22 + 44 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 4 + 5& Bank debits (thousands) 3 6,710 4 ier 
Employment ... 43,050 se + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t  $ 13,394 + 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment : 4,600 =e +S Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.0 — 6 + 8 
Percent unemployed 5.3 — 4 + 28 i: ee ees 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448") 
LUFKIN (pop. 18,600") Postal receipts $ 15,157 — 28 + 15 
Postal receipts $ 14,730 = 15 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 179,375 = 9S — 45 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 278,450 + 50 + 88 Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,327 se + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 22,662 — 18 + 25 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 21,123 + |] + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 24,767 + 18 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 + 5 + 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 — 16 = oe eee eee ee te 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) 
McALLEN (pop. 25 326") Retail sales ......... — 24 — 16 
Retail sales SSD alle Department and aaa stores — 14 — 8 
Department and anand stores — 4 + 6 Postal receipts $ 13,270 9 en 
Postal receipts $ 18,825 pies + 18 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 110,041 35 + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 275,770 +181 + 61 Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,191 wy + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) t 22,555 + 9 7S End-of-month deposits (thousands)t . $ 13,883 — 4 ** 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf .$ 19,497 + 12 + 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 nee ug 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 + 6 — 1 Ee ee er: ae 
PASADENA (pop. 22 483) 
MERCEDES (pop. 10 081) Postal receipts 21,959 =9 + 81 
Postal receipts ...... 4,021 sate “Fs Building permits, less federal poe ts : 1,106,750 — 4 — 84 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 1,550 — 90 — 22 Employment (area) 404,800 ee 4. 4@ 
Bank debits (thousands ) $ 7,809 + 26 ee Manufacturing exaploymant (area) 87,900 — 8 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf ...$ 5,169 + 22 — 16 Feveent wnempleped (exea) 3.8 ea see 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.9 + 18 + 19 aeons 
PHARR (pop. 8,690 
MIDLAND (pop. 42 ,600°) Postal oath P- ) $ 4,134 - 12 — 4 
Postal receipts ... $ 55,399 — 1 + 25 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 67,300 +229 
Building permits, lees federal eoutenote $ 2,113,780 + 46 +118 Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,769 ans, 'f cs 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 72,834 + 12 + 26 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 4.018 + 6 + 22 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 80,699 — 2 + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 — 6 — 24 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + 10 + 14 - 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 











July 
City and item 1956 
PLAINVIEW (pop. 14,044) 
Retail sales 
Department and apparel stores 
Postal receipts $ 12,584 
Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 479,500 


Percent change 





July 1956 July 1956 


Jai 


from from 
ne 1956 July 1955 





PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 
Retail sales* - ‘ 
Automotive stores* 
Department and apparel stores 
Eating and drinking places* 
Food stores* 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 


Postal receipts $ 31,039 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 580,085 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 55,353 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 44,316 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 
Employment (area) 86,900 

Manufacturing employment (area) 30,025 


Percent unemployed (area) 4.6 


RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9, 136) 





Postal receipts 887 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 60.190 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,989 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.. $ 8,634 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 


ROCKDALE (pop. 4 5507) 








Postal receipts 3,274 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 43,750 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,446 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 5,114 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 
SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 
Retail sales 

Department and apparel stores 
Postal receipts $ 43,165 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 437,314 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 44,394 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 45,085 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 
Employment 23,150 

Manufacturing employment 3,030 
Percent unemployed 4.5 








SAN ANTONIO. (pop. 449,521") 
Retail sales* 
Automotive stores* 
Department and apparel stores 
Drug stores* 
Eating and drinking places* 
Food stores* 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* 
Gasoline and service stations* 
General merchandise stores* 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 


Postal receipts $ 521,618 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,794,899 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 492,529 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 346,537 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.2 
Employment 185,200 

Manufacturing employment 23,275 
Percent unemployed 4.0 


+ 23 — 8 
+ 7 — 5 
— 29 pee | 
+375 +101 
+ 6 + 4 
+i 8 
1 + 1 

| + & 

— 7 10 
— 3 + 16 
+ 24 6 
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+122 +123 
+ 4 + 7 
+ 3 ** 
+ § - 7 
ae + 65 
+ 4 + 7 
28 26 

+ 34 — 6 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


























Percent change 


“July 1956 July 1956 





July from from 
City and item 1956 June 1956 July 1955 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980) 

Postal receiptst $ 11,145 — 5 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,750 64 80 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,487 1 - 6 

ind-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 8,492 6 r 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 1 +e 

SEGUIN (pop. 14 000") 

Postal receipts $ 7,542 — 14 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 78,050 5 — 76 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,484 — 17 — 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 15,264 — 4 se 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.8 — 16 6 

SHERMAN (pop. 25, 855° ) 

Retail sales _........ 10 — 15 
Department and apparel stores 19 - 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 9 - 5 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores - § 26 

Postal receipts $ 27,421 = om + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 448,391 + 76 105 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 23,162 15 - 19 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 16,995 2 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 15 — 15 

SLATON (pop. 5,036) 

Postal receipts 3 2,915 ** 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,850 33 71 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1.735 11 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 3,335 — 1 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 9 rm 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111°') 

Department and apparel store sales + 6 — 6 

Postal receipts $ 9,084 — 21 t 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 312,125 + 98 38 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,082 — 8 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft... $ 15,690 + 14 — 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 13 + 14 

SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 

Postal receipts : $ 8,084 — 33 — 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 191,910 + 21 — 46 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 8,483 — 11 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 11,459 2 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 — 10 9 

TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") 

Retail sales 12 — 9 
Department and apparel stores — 27 21 
Drug stores — 8 — 9 
Food stores z — 6 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 12 - 8 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 4 + 15 

Postal receipts $ 22,742 — 19 — 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 286,545 + 27 + 60 

Bank debits (thousands) ... $ 20,622 + 1 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 25,931 — 8 + 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ‘ 9.2 + 2 — 16 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
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Percent change Percent change 
July 1956 — — July 1956 July 1956 
: : July from July from from 
City and item 1956 June 1956 July 1955 City and item 1956 June1l956 July 1955 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) VICTORIA (pop. 49,164") 
Postal receipts $ 7,485 — 4 + 19 Retail sales* - =’ —ie 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 295,338 +723 +469 Automotive stores* .... <= — Re 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,667 + 1 — 6 Department and apparel stores =e — 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) +..$ 11,667 — 2 68 Eating and drinking places* = 1s — ie 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 + 1 _ Food stores* — — ie 
Furniture and household 
TEXARKANA (pop. 24 1753) appliance stores* ... —6 —1 
Retail aalaa$ 4 She ir Lumber, building material, 
Automotive stores§$ : + 22 — 4 and hardware stores® ae = 
; - a Postal receipts $ 24,428 — 15 + 12 
Furniture and appliance stores$ — 24 + 22 BRK rs . 
Postal receipts$ ¢ 47.875 ae ang Building permits, less federal contracts $ 639,385 + 14 +194 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 184,568 + 48 + 82 z 
Bank debits (thousands) § $ 41,543 as + 9 Waco (pop. 101, 824 ) n 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)?..$ 16,562 — 4 — 5 — ore Bit Sean 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 + 8 + 16 eer ee bite > es: 
Employment$ 38.800 oie eae Department and apparel stores +e + 1 
Manufacturing employment§ 5,400 + 1 4 onan ow’ me eee + 4 
Percent unemployed§ 7.6 — 5 + 9 Mie iecadaaeabibliag 
appliance stores — 8 — 22 
Postal receipts $ 116,651 ss + 16 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23, 00y ) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 755,405 — 41 — 64 
Pomel wuseipte — Fs ee Bank debits (thousands) $ 86,054 * + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 648,198 — 82 + 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ $ 64,232 eee! _ 8 
Bank debits (thousands ) $ 37,018 Troe = Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 + + 5& 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢...$ 28,655 + # + 13 Employment 46,700 ae at 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : Ba eeei sis + 4 Manufacturing employment 9,100 - j + 4 
Employment (area) 47,400 + Ss Percent unemployed 4.7 ce a 
Manufacturing employment (area) .... 11,400 ee — 8 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.7 + ¢ — 11 C T LL 
WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,192") 
Retail sales — 11 — 24 
r 
TYLER (pop. 49, 443 ) Automotive shieitin — 9 — $1 
Postal receipts $ 66,008 = +e Department and apparel stores — i} + 65 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 938,660 — ll — 39 en aid ciiaeanl ; 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 75,960 ee - 5 pene ea eet ae = 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 59,002 2 Se tea : rs . 
a livaterot 4 epee 15.4 + 3 ‘as Lumber, building material, 
NE ee ee ee : ‘ and hardware stores — 16 — 22 
Postal receipts $ 79,795 — 6 + 4 
VERNON (pop. 12,651) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,136,172 2 — 26 
Department and apparel store sales — 8 — 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 101,381 + 3 + 8 
Postal receiptst $ 7,113 — 40 — ll End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 103,746 — 1 dad 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 48,175 — 23 a Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 + 2 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,740 — 11 + 5 Employment 37,800 + 1 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 18,524 — 5 + 2 Manufacturing employment 8,490 1 ** 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 — 11 ; Percent unemployed 4.2 — 2 — 5 
July building July ite aahot- July 
July permits, less bank debits month deposits annual rate of 
OTHER CITIES postal receipts federal contracts (thousands) (thousands) deposit turnover 
CALDWELL (pop. 2,109) ; $ 1,635 $ 3,815 5.1 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) $ 3,669 $ 2,526 $ 3,727 8.1 
DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) . $ 49,915 $ 9,149 $ 11,564 9.8 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,582) - iscgalecicteiteasua cies $ 1,967 $ 1,602 $ 3,704 5.4 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) $ 1,688 $ 2,488 $ 3,339 8.9 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) $ 4,934 $ 6,308 $ 6,606 11.3 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) $ 9,934T $138,800 $ 14,146 $ 15,461 11.2 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) $ 2,966T $ 4,750 $ 6,299 8.9 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) $ 1,624 $ 2,840 $ 3,553 9.9 
SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) - $ 2,396 $ 38,753 7.6 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890") $ 5,878t $ 7,866 $ 11,086 8.6 
WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) ... , , $ 30,000 $ 10,300 $ 12,141 10.2 





*Preliminary. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

+Some Postmasters have shifted their reporting period to a four-week month, rather than a calendar month. 
tExcludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston for Harris County. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 

'Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

"1950 Urbanized Census. 


\||\Six-months data are averages. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
July June May average month 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1955 














GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


+Texas business activity, index (100.0) 166* 
tMiscellaneous freight carloadings in SW Dist., index (10.0) 93 
tOrdinary life insurance sales, index adjusted for) price 
changes (4.2) .. . ; Z 230 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index. 269 
Bank debits, index oe : : 220 
Bank debits in U. S., index 188 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index 114.0 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index ; 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index 117.0 
Income payments to individuals in U. S. (billions, at seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) : : 
Corporation charters issued (number) 475 
Business failures (number) 24 


TRADE 
+Total retail sales, index adjusted for price changes (46.8) 131* 137* 136 : 

Total retail sales, index 148 154 153 ny 160 
Durable-goods stores 134 144 143 164 
Nondurable- goods stores 155 159 158 ; 157 

Ratio of credit sales to net sales in de partment and apparel stores 65.1 63.5 66.9 ; 65.3 

Ratio of collections to oustandings in department and apparel stores 35.1 33.8 35.8 36. 38.7 


PRODUCTION 
+Industrial electric power consumption, index (14.6) S25" 340* 342* 335 288 
Construction authorized, index adjusted for price changes (9.4) 122* 115* 144* 134 148 
+Crude oil production, index (8.1) 130* 128° 130* 133 125 
+Crude oil runs to stills, index (3.9) 143 154 156 151 139 
+Total electric power consumption, index (3.0) 316° 316* 307* 305 278 
Gasoline consumption, index 180 186 174 172 
Industrial production in U. S., index 136* 141* 141 141 139 
Southern pine production, index 116 128 121 122 
Construction authorized, index 174° 165* 203* 188 201 

Residential building 188* 141° 196* 173 232 

Nonresidential building 168* 154* 163* 165 144 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) $113,184 $118,613 $165,426 $150,491 $123,957 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index 54° 68 65 97 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14—100 255 252 252 250 259 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14—100 287 286 286 284 281 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers 88 88 92 


FINANCE 
Reporting members banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
§Loans (millions) $ 2,448 $ 2,422 $ 2,266 
§Loans and investments (millions) $ 3.789 ‘ $ 3,786 3,750 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions). ; Pan $ 2,638 6: ; $ 2,649 2,687 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) | $ 69,657 $ 80. 783 $ 73,348 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $104,947 $239,550 $193,020 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 2,376.5* 2,382. 2,354.1 2,345.7 2,292.4 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 464.8* 473.6 466.6 465.1 446.1 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) AS Oe ing 231.4 227.8 226.2 2114 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) YO la 242.2 238.8 238.9 235.0 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 
for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1955 benchmarks. 

* Preliminary. 

+ The index of business activity is the weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the com- 
posite is given in parentheses. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 


§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 





